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THE VIRGINIA COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE, 

1 759- 1 770. 

By E. I. Miller, Chico, California. 

The name "Committee of Correspondence" is familiar to every 
reader of American Revolutionary history. That familiarity, 
however, is usually limited to a few facts connected with the 
use made of such a committee by Samuel Adams and his co- 
workers to organize a local government in Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber, 1772; and by the colonial assemblies 1 in 1773 and 1774 to 
secure united action in dealing with England, and to call the 
Continental Congress into being. It is much less generally known 
that at an earlier date committees for somewhat similar purposes 
were suggested or organized in various colonies. 2 At the time 
of the Stamp Act agitation several colonies had such committees. 3 
But that Virginia as early as 1759 had a "committee of correspon- 
dence" which was a very active and long-lived body seems to 
have attracted little attention, though the records of that com- 
mittee have been accessible for several years. The purpose of 
this paper is to present a brief history of the organization and 
work of the Virginia committee of correspondence from 1759 
to 1770. 

1 On the suggestion of Richard Henry Lee, Virginia appointed such 
a committee March 12, 1773, and all the other colonies save Pennsyl- 
vania followed the example by April, 1774. (See Collins, Rept. of Am. 
Hist. Assoc. 1001, I, 250-52.) 

2 Collins, Edw. D. An. Rept. Am. Hist. Assoc. 1001, I, 246. 

3 Howard, Geo. E., Preliminaries of the Revolution (Am. Nat. Ser.), 
114, 131, 132. 
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Contrary to the customary use of committees of correspon- 
dence, that of communicating with other colonies, the work of the 
first Virginia committee was almost entirely devoted to cor- 
respondence with the mother country. Therefore, before discuss- 
ing the organization of the committee it is necessary briefly to 
review the methods by which the Virginia legislature carried 
on business with the English government through agents. 

Virginia did not differ from the other colonies in its develop- 
ment of the idea of dealing with the home government through 
agents. In the earlier period occasional special representatives 
were sent to England to accomplish certain specific objects, e. g., 
when the council deposed Governor Harvey in 1635 and sent 
him to England under charges, two special agents were sent to 
present the charges and defend the action of the council and of 
the burgesses who supported the council; George Sandys was 
sent in 1639 in respect to the renewal of the charter to the old 
London Company; Colonel Moryson was sent in 1666 to care 
for the general interests of the colony ; Ludwell and Smith were 
sent to secure a new charter in 1675 ; in 1691 Blair was sent to 
secure a charter for William and Mary College, etc. This method 
of occasionally sending special agents continued until into the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The appointment of James Abercrombie as agent in January, 
1752-3, seems to have been for a more permanent and general 
duty than was given to those agents who preceded him. By direc- 
tion of the house of burgesses the governor made the appoint- 
ment. The agent represented both the governor and the assem- 
bly. 4 Nevertheless, in November, 1753, the burgesses proposed to 
send Peyton Randolph, the attorney general of the colony, to 
England to protest against the land patent fees charged by Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, and they voted to pay Randolph 2500 pounds for 
his services. The council had authorized the fees and of course 
objected to Randolph's appointment. 5 The burgesses sent him 
any how and forced the governor and council to appropriate 
money to pay his salary by attaching the item as a rider to a 

4 Jour, of Burg. (Feb., 1752), 119, 120, 123. 

5 Jour, of Coun. as upper House, III, 46. Jour, of Burg, 82-5. 
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grant of 20,000 pounds for the defense of the colony. As the 
French and Indian war was approaching, the governor and coun- 
cil swallowed their bitter medicine, accepted the 20,000 pounds 
for defense and allowed Randolph's salary to be paid. 

That an agent appointed by the governor was not long satis- 
factory is evidenced by the fact that in January, 1758-9 the 
assembly appointed Edward Montague, an English lawyer, as 
agent in England. From this time on the agent became the recog- 
nized authority of Virginia in England and came to have much 
power and responsibility. 6 From 1759 on the assembly dealt with 
ifs own agent, Montague, and to carry on the correspondence a 
"committee of correspondence" was created. This was a be- 
ginning of a "foreign office," so to speak, and during the early 
part of the trouble with the mother country over taxes that 
committee was the center of opposition to the oppressive measures 
of England. 

From what has already been said it is evident that the Vir- 
ginians had come to the conclusion that because the interests of 
England and English merchants were opposed to the interests of 
the Virginia colonists, it was necessary for the colonists to have 
a representative in England who would be under instructions 
from the colonists and work for their interests. Such an agent 
made necessary a committee to instruct and guide him and to 
whom he could make reports, therefore the committee of cor- 
respondence was organized. 

From the nature of the work required of the committee, its 
membership had to be selected with care. The members had to 
broad minded men, men who understood the economic and politi- 
cal conditions in the colony, who knew the English government, 
who had good judgment, and who were loyal to the cause of the 
people. That these facts were appreciated is evident when the 
personnel of the committee is considered. 

The committee as at first appointed in 1759 consisted of four 
councilors, and eight burgesses. In 1763 four others were added 
to the committee, making six councilors and ten burgesses. To 
one familiar with Virginia history of that time a perusal of the 

6 Dinwiddie Papers, I, 37, note. 
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membership of the committee is sufficient to show that leaders 
were chosen for the work. 7 Of the six members of the council, 
three had been president of the council and one of these three had 
been secretary of state and the other two acting governor at vari- 
ous times. All had seen long public service. Of the ten burgesses 
two had held the office of speaker, one having been both speaker 
and treasurer of Virginia for twenty-eight years ; two were later 
colony treasurer, one attorney general, and later was president of 
the revolutionary convention and of the continental congress, three 
others became members of the conventions and two others of the 
continental congress, one signed the Declaration of Independence, 
one was a professor of law in William and Mary college, and 
another later became a judge of the Virginia Court of Appeals. 8 
At least six of these burgesses were members of the house over 
fourteen years, while four of the six served 27, 30, 33, and 42 
years respectively. Experience, age, and long public service gave 
promise of wisdom in dealing with the mother country. 

The records of this committee were first brought to light about 
ten years ago by W. G. Stanard, Secretary of the Virginia His- 
torical Society and editor of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography. They were printed for the first time in that 
magazine and are to be found in the volumes from IX to XII 
inclusive. The records are incomplete, but such as we have are 
exceedingly valuable. Little use has been made of them thus far, 
which indeed seems strange, for they are essential to any clear 
understanding of the revolution in Virginia, which was no incon- 
siderable part of the struggle. 



7 The councilors were Wm. Nelson, Thomas Nelson, Philip Grymes, 
Peter Randolph, and in 1763 John Blair and Robert Carter ; the burgesses 
were John Robinson, Peyton Randolph, Chas. Carter, Rich. Bland, Lan- 
don Carter, Ben. Waller, Geo. Wythe, Robt. Carter Nicholas, and in 
1763, Lewis Burwell and Dudley Digges — Hening, VII, 276-7, 375-7, 646-7 ; 
Va. Mag. of Hist., IX, 364, 355-8, notes; X, 337. The assembly added 
others to the committee in 1763 and possibly at other times — Va. Mag. 
of Hist, XI, 854. 

8 Va. Mag. of Hist., IX., 355-8, notes ; Wirt, Life of Patrick Henry, 
62-69. 
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The committee organized May 2, 1758, with Councilor William 
Nelson as chairman. George Davenport was appointed clerk of the 
committee. Very early it adopted the plan sending three separate 
copies of its letters by different ships, so that one would be reason- 
ably sure to reach its destination. In a letter dated May 4, 1761, 
the committee refers to two copies of a letter as having been cap- 
turd by the enemy ; thus is seen the wisdom of their plan. 9 

The earliest work of the committee was general in its char- 
ter. It began its work in May, 1759, by asking the governor for 
copies of the letters written by Wm. Pitt on how to apply to 
parliament for repayment of the money advanced in the war. 
These copies were to be sent to Montague, the agent, to guide him 
in securing Virginia's share. 10 The agent was further instructed 
to get the king's assent to an act of assembly to settle titles and 
boundaries of lands. 

It was feared the act appointing Montague as agent might be 
vetoed; for this reason the agent was directed not to show this 
act until it had been duly transmitted in the usual way by the 
governor to the lords of trade. The agent was then to use every 
effort to prevent the rejection of the act. To aid him in this 
the reasons for the appointment were to be sent to him. 11 Other 
instructions to the agent said he was to try to prevent any addi- 
tional duty on tobacco, and to get a copy of Governor Dinwiddie's 
dispositions of the 20,000 pounds granted by the crown to Vir- 
ginia. 

A sub-committee composed of Wm. Nelson, Thos. Nelson, 
John Robinson, and Peyton Randolph was directed to prepare a 
letter of instructions, but it seems the letter was not sent, for at 
a meeting on November 7, 1759, another sub-committee, on which 
Chas. Carter, Landon Carter and Rich. Bland took the places 
of the Nelsons, was appointed to draw up the letter, which, how- 
ever, was to be modified as to the tobacco duty( which had al- 
ready been laid) and as to keeping secret the act appointing the 

8 Va. Mag. of Hist., XL, 12, 18. 

10 Va. Mag. of Hist., X., 337-8. 

11 Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 339. 
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agent. 12 The sub-committee was given additional instructions to 
explain the reasons for the act of assembly which enabled the 
Virginians to pay their tobacco debts in money for the ensuing 
year. 

The preparation of the letter itself was allowed to go over 
from day to day and finally bears date of December 12, 1759, 
though the first committee to write the letter was appointed May 
2, and the second, on November 7. The letter 1S is quite long 
(it covers twelve pages of print), and gives a good view of what 
was passing in the minds of the leaders in the colony. After tell- 
ing Montague of the act of April 14, 1759, by which he was ap- 
pointed agent and his salary fixed at 500 pound sterling per year, 
the letter gives the following as reasons for the appointment of an 
agent : 

The appointment of such an officer "to represent the Grievances of 
the People, to justify their Conduct to their Sovereign, to obtain his Ap- 
probation & Assent to such Laws as their Representatives shall think 
necessary for Welfare and good Government, to implore his Assistance 
in the time of Danger and Calamity, and to protect and explain their 
Rights & Interest in Parliament, seem to be the natural Privilege of all 
Colonies, so far removed from their King and Mother Country." " 

The letter says that although the right to have an agent had 
been claimed and enjoyed by all the other colonies, heretofore 
Virginia had had the misfortune to have to depend on the agent 
appointed by the governor and council, which agent, because he 
lacked the weight which a representative of the whole legislature 
might have, was therefore inefficient. Besides as the branches of 
government sometimes disagreed, instructions from the governor 

12 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 10, 11, 12, 13. There seems to have been 
reason for the fear of opposition to the act appointing the agent, for Sir 
Mathew Lamb advised the board of trade and plantations that the act 
providing for Montague's appointment seemed to have been passed by 
but one house. This objection was removed by passing a similar act 
through both houses, of the assembly. Sir Matthew Lamb also suggested 
that the appointment of the agent be made from year to year instead of 
for seven years, but this was contrary to instructions to the governors. 
It would seem, therefore, that the English authorities differed on this 
point. See Va. Mag. of Hist, XI, 16. 

"Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 342-353. 

11 Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 342. 
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and council might deprive the body of the people of any repre- 
sentative. This made clear that the new agent was to be dis- 
tinctly the agent of that part of the legislature which was chosen 
by and which represented the people, viz. : the burgesses. 15 It 
distinctly recognized the fact, long since known to the colonists, 
that the economic and political interests of the mother country 
were not necessarily those of the colonies. Also it made clear that 
Virginia interests could be properly cared for only by some one 
whose sympathy as well as salary was directly connected to the 
colonial side. 

The agent was informed that the committee of correspondence 
had been created to correspond with him and that he was to send 
his communications to them. He was directed to prevent the 
repeal of any acts passed by the assembly, the reasons for passing 
them having been furnished by the committee, and to follow the 
acts through the various boards to which" they might be referred. 
He was to report promptly to the committee any move in parlia- 
ment or elsewhere that concerned Virginia, and to use his best 
endeavors to protect Virginia rights. 18 

The letter follows out the instructions given to the committee 
at an earlier time that it was to direct the agent to get the king's 
assent to laws regarding land titles and unlawful hunting, to 
secure repayment of money advanced by Virginia during the war 
and to get a copy of Governor Dinwiddie's report on the disposi- 
tion of the 20,000 pound war fund. Then follows an explana- 
tion intended to help the agent to remove the dissatisfaction of 
the English merchants due to issuing paper money and making 
it legal tender for sterling debts. This money had been issued in 
full recognition of the variation of the rates of exchange and 
threfore was considered as giving complete justice to the mer- 
chants. 17 That the merchants were not convinced by the argu- 

15 True a part of the committee were councilors appointed by the 
king or the governor, but even the council was much influenced by the 
people. The burgesses controlled the committee. 

16 Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 343, 353. 

17 Still further argument as promised in the letter to the agent (X, 
347) was given in a paper enclosed with the letter. For enclosure see, 
XI, 1-5. 
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ments of the committee is evident by the fact that in May, 1763, 
the governor addressing the assembly which he had called to- 
gether told them of the dissatisfaction and the danger of failure on 
the part of the assembly. That body decided to repeal the insolvent 
law passed at the preceding session, but said no further action was 
needed in regard to redemption of paper money. 18 The lords 
of trade seem to have been convincd by the committee for they 
resolved not to interfere with the paper money then in circula- 
tion. 19 In an address to the governor, the assembly said the 
colonists' dependence on Great Britain was not that of a sub- 
jugated people, but of sons sent out to settle a new world, "for 
the mutual Benefit of themselves and their common Parent." 20 
A letter of June 16, 1763, sent by the committee of correspon- 
dence to the agent said a part of the agitation on the paper money 
question was due to those who had speculated and, having taken 
advantage of high prices during the war, now wanted to reap 
more profit by abolishing the legal tender quality of paper and 
thus getting lower exchange. 21 There was probably some truth 
in this, though no doubt English merchants did sometimes suffer 
injustice from colonial laws. 

Fully half the letter 22 is devoted to the opposition of the 
ministers of the gospel to the "Two Penny Act," by which their 
salaries might be paid in money instead of in tobacco. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, the ministers, led by Rev. John Camm, 
professor of divinity and later president of William and Mary 
College, were accused of abusing and misrepresenting the legis- 
lature, and injuring the country. 23 But for the purposes of this 



18 Va. Mag. of Hist, XI, 345-9 and note. 

19 Va. Mag. of Hist, XII, 11. 

20 Ibid., 346, note. 

21 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 348. 

22 Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 347-53, note 353-6. 

23 Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 347 : The "Parsons' Cause" which started 
Patrick Henry on his career as an attorney and orator was a case grow- 
ing out of this same agitation. The ministers seem to have had much law 
on their side, for the act of 1758 which they protested against modified 
the act of 1748 which had been approved by the king and omitted the sus- 
pending clause. This apparent violation of the constitution the Virgin- 
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paper the principles of legislative practice set forth in connection 
with the case are far more important than the action of the 
clergy. The committee declared that by the constitution which 
the colony had previously enjoyed, every act properly passed 
by the assembly and approved by the governor had the force of 
law and should continue to have that force until by proclamation 
the king should veto it. If by reason of changed conditions, it 
at any time seemed desirable to the assembly to pass an act con- 
trary to any general or particular instruction to the governor, 
it was done, but a suspending clause was included in the act. 
This suspended the act until the king's consent could be obtained. 
The letter further declared that an act having been approved by 
the king, could not afterward be changed without the consent of 
all the parties to the original act. 2 * 

This letter, therefore, states the colonial position ver}r clearly 
and very positively. It leaves no doubt that the committee had 
laid down a definite line of procedure, which if followed would 
bring it in conflict with previous practices of the English authori- 
ties. It also shows that it was the intent of the committee, and 
doubtless of the Virginia assembly, that the old mode of con- 
ducting business, through the governor and council, should be 
supplemented by a new one established by and under the control 
of the assembly. This is a clear and definite recognition of a 
difference of interests between Virginia and England, which 
difference unless wisely managed was bound to result in separa- 
tion. This was as early as December, 1759. It is little wonder 

ians explained away by saying if the act to allow money instead of to- 
bacco payment had contained the suspending clause it would have been 
of no value, as immediate action was required. Moreover, acts similar to 
this had been passed in the same way before without much complaint. 
Now the price of tobacco would give the minister and other creditors 
about six pence per pound, whereas it was originally intended they should 
have two pence, hence the contest to defeat the law which deprived them 
of the higher price. (See note Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 353-6, 350; Wirt's 
Life of P. Henry, 37-49.) In 1764 the committee of correspondence in- 
structed the agent in London to defend the colony in the appeal of the 
case to the privy council. — Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 11-12. 

2 *Va. Mag. of Hist., X, 348; XI, 15. The practice of the king fre- 
quently differed on this point, as he could veto an act at any time. 
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then that when the stamp act was proposed the colonists promptly 
recognized the real questions involved. 

That full confidence in the officials did not exist is shown by 
the fact that in October, 1760, the committee of correspondence 
directed that the agent should be instructed to send his com- 
munications to Mr. Nelson, the chairman, but not to address them 
to him as a member of the committee, for that might tempt some 
one to open and confiscate them. 25 

A lack of confidence in Abercrombie, who had been agent of 
the colony from 1752 till the appointment of Montague, and who 
still continued to be agent of the governor and council till 1773 
was shown. In the letter to Montague was an enclosure on paper 
money in which Abercrombie is criticised for not having explained 
the paper money acts thus forestalling the opposition of the Eng- 
lish merchants. 26 Again in November, 1760, the committee noti- 
fied Montague to consider himself the agent of the colony and 
to allow no on to interfere with him in the work of his office. 
It seems Abercrombie had tried to get Montague to sign a paper 
that he (Abercrombie) was agent of Virginia. Montague re- 
fused and his action was upheld by the committee, though he was 
told he might join with Abercrombie in efforts to get Virginia 
measures through. 27 Also the committee asked Montague to 
inform it of the rate of commission usually received by agents 
of other colonies for collecting moneys from the English govern- 
ment, in order to be sure Abercrombie had not overcharged for 
his work. 28 He was later accused of overcharging. Aber- 
crombie was to cease to be collecting agent for the colony and 
turn over any money he had collected to Montague. 29 

The facts that the governor recognized the committee and 
asked favors of its agent shows that its importance was felt in 
official circles. It seems that Governor Fauquier had signed acts 
similar to other acts signed by previous governors, but which 



25 Va. Mag. of Hist, XI, 10, 17; XI, 354. 
28 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 3. 
"Ibid., 12. 

28 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 14, 22, 24, 132, 354. 

29 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 14. 
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had been prohibited by instructions. The particular instructions 
referred to (though not unlike those given at other times during 
the 18th century), were a revival of those given by Charles II. 
shortly after the restoration, and were to the effect that the 
governor should give assent to no act which was to be in force 
less than two years, and to no act repealing another act, whether 
that act had been approved by the king or not, unless the new 
act contained the, suspending clause. So far as acts to amend or 
to repeal acts approved by the king were concerned this instruc- 
tion had been observed ;but it had been ignored in the other 
cases without rousing hostility at home. In fact in 1748 the 
assembly had revised (amended and repealed) without limit and 
the ministers had sanctioned this method of revision, though in 
violation of instructions, and had even recommended the same 
method to the other colonies. It had become the regular thing 
to ignore this instruction, and had it not been for the action of 
the clergy in the contest over salaries, 30 it probably would 
never have been otherwise. But this contest had caused the old 
instructions to be revived and then when the governor had ignored 
it in the interests of the colonists, he had come into disfavor in 
England. Therefore the governor requested the agent to defend 
him, and the committee strongly urged the agent to do what he 
could to excuse the governor's action. 31 To enforce the instruc- 
tions to the governor would have deprived the assembly of a large 
part of its power to legislate, especially for emergency cases. 32 
In this manner the committee went on to argue the case and to 
cite other cases to support the argument. It instructed the agent 
to uphold the governor's action and to defend the acts of the 
assembly. 

In another letter 33 (May 4, 1761), the act of assembly con- 
cerning the collection of debts was explained. After asserting 
that because the act was duly approved by the king, it could 
not be repealed save by act of assembly and approval of the 



30 Page 12. 

si Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 25. 
32 Va. Mag. of Hist, XI, 15-16. 
™Ibid., 18-21. 
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king, the committee instructed the agent to engage the best 
counsel he could on this case when it came from the Virginia 
general court on appeal to the privy council, but to insist on the 
validity of the act. The agent was also to explain the military 
activities of Virginia which had been criticised by Secretary Pitt. 
The committee further directed Montague to make an earnest 
appeal for a warship to be permanently located off the Virginia 
coasts to protect trade. 

Many of the letters 34 to the agent explain acts of assembly 
and direct the agent how to proceed to secure the royal assent, 
or to prevent veto. One subject of discussion which called forth 
a rather long letter 85 was the importation of salt. Some of the 
northern fishing colonies were allowed to import salt direct from 
Lisbon instead of from Liverpool, because the Liverpool salt 
was not good for curing fish, while Lisbon salt was. The other 
colonies, Virginia included, were forced to buy Liverpool salt. 
Although Virginia shipped some of her products direct to Lisbon, 
the vessels were not allowed directly to carry salt back to Vir- 
ginia, but must either take the salt to Pennsylvania or the north- 
ern colonies and go empty to Virginia or take Lisbon salt first to 
England and pay duty on it and then carry it to Virginia, or go 
in ballast from Lisbon to Virginia. Either of these methods were 
unprofitable. Furthermore Liverpool salt was of poor quality, 
hence the efforts of the committee to get the same privileges as 
Pennsylvania and the north. However, the Liverpool mrchants 
were strong enough to prevent them succeeding. Even the privi- 
leges which had been allowed the northern colonies in this respect 
were further limited on account of this controversy. This illus- 
trates how the colonists were made the victims of the greed, or 
perhaps to-day we would say of the "enterprise" of the British 
merchants. This was one of many similar instances that finally 
brought home to the colonials the knowledge that their interests 
were not the same as those of the English merchants and ship 
owners. The determination of the English merchants and ship 
owners to control English law in their own interests was a strong 



34 Va. Mag. of Hist., XI, 133-7. 

35 Ibid., 139-43. Other references, XII, 5, 6, 8, 9, 354. 
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factor, a very strong factor in driving the Americans to separa- 
tion from England. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen that the com- 
mittee from its organization, to 1764, played a rather quiet, 
though very important part in the relations of the colony to the 
mother country. It always took a strong pro-colony view, but 
with no intention of defrauding anybody, but only of securing 
the greatest practical degree of justice to all. On several occa- 
sions it saw fit to make arguments not only on the basis of jus- 
tice, but of constitutionality as well. Its work fully justified the 
early expectations that men of such force, maturity, and experi- 
ence would pursue a firm and wise policy. During this time the 
committee was clearly outlining for the colonials some of those 
points of difference between England and America which were 
soon to lead to the separation of the two peoples. 

But it is in connection with the proposed stamp act of 1765 
that the committee expressed itself in the strongest terms. In 
March, 1764, the English parliament in levying other taxes passed 
resolutions expressing its intention to impose a stamp tax on the 
colonies. During the summer local meetings to consider the 
proposition were held. The Virginia assembly was not to meet 
till October 30th, but meanwhile the committee of correspondence, 
in June and July, recorded itself as "very uneasy" at the pro- 
posed stamp and other taxes on the colonies. The agent was 
directed to oppose these with all his weight and influence as far 
as he might venture to insist on the injustice of laying any duties 
on the colony, and particularly on the injustice of taxing the 
internal trade of the colony without its consent. 86 He was also 
directed to secure and send to the colony copies of the Virginia 
charters to be kept among the records. 37 

The feeling of the committee is best illustrated in the letter 
of July 28, 1764, 38 which is in part as follows: 

"The Proposal 1 to lay a stamp Duty upon Paper & Leather is truly 
alarming; should it take Place, the immediate Effects of an additional, 

36 Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 6, 7, 9-11. 

37 Ibid., 6-7, 12-13. 

38 Ibid., 8-14. This letter was prepared by George Wythe and Robt. 
Carter Nicholas (Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 7.) 
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heavy burthen imposed upon a People already laden with Debts, con- 
tracted chiefly in Defence of the Common Cause & necessarily to con- 
tinue by express Stipulation for a number of years to come, will be 
severely felt by us & our Children; But what makes the approaching 
Storm appear still more gloomy & dismal is, that if it should be suffer'd 
to break upon our Heads, not only we & our Children, but our latest Pos- 
terity may & will probably be involved in its fatal Consequences. It may, 
perhaps, be thought presumptuous in us to attempt or even to desire any 
Thing which may look like a restraint upon the controlling Power of Par- 
liament; We only wish that our just Liberties & Privileges as free born 
British Subjects were once properly defin'd & we think that we may ven- 
ture to say that the People of Virginia, however they may have been mis- 
represented, would never entertain the most distant Inclination to trans- 
gress their just Limits. That no Subjects of the King of Great Britain 
can be justly made subservient ("subject" erased) to laws without either 
their personal Consent, or their Consent by their representatives we take 
to be the most vital Principle of the British Constitution; it cannot be 
denyed that the Parliament has from Time to Time, where the trade of 
the Colonies with other Parts was likely to interfere with that of the 
Mother Country, made such Laws as were thought sufficient to restrain 
such Trade to what was judg'd its proper Channel, neither can it be 
denied that, the Parliament, out of the same Plenitude of its Power, has 
gone a 'little Step farther & imposed some Duties upon our Exports ; but 
to fix a Tax upon such Part of our trade & concerns as are merely in- 
ternal, appears to us to be taking a long & hasty Stride & we believe may 
truly be said to be of the first Importance. Nothing is farther from our 
Thoughts than to shew the least Disposition to any Sort of rudeness, but 
we hope it cannot be taken amiss that we, apprehending ourselves so 
nearly concern' d, should, at least whilst the Matter is in Suspence, hum- 
bly represent against it, & take every Measure which the Principles & 
Laws of our Constitution appear clearly to justify, to avert a Storm so 
very replete with most dangerous Consequences." 

The letter goes on to say that in the light of what the 
colonists have just done in the war, these new taxes are not what 
they ought to expect. Montague was urged to get other agents 
to work with him. 

Before sending this letter another letter, dated April n, 1764, 
was received from the agent and this caused the committe Jo add 
a postscript as follows: 

"Every Mention of the parlim'ts Intention to lay an Inland Duty upon 
us gives us fresh apprehension of the fatal Consequences that may arise 
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to Posterity from such a precedent; but we doubt not that the Wisdom 
of a British parliam't will lead them to distinguish between a Power and 
Right to do any act. No man can say but that they have a power to de- 
clare that his Majesty may raise Money upon the people of England by 
Proclamation, but no man surely dare be such an Enemy to his Country 
as to say that they have a Right to do this. We conceive that no Man 
or Body of Men, however invested w th power, have a Right to do any- 
thing that is contrary to Reason & Justice, or that can tend to Destruc- 
tion of the Constitution. These things we write to you with great Free- 
dom and under the greatest Concern, but your Discretion will teach you 
to make a prudent use of them. 

"If a Sum of Money must be raised in the Colonies, why not in a 
constitutional Way? & if a reasonable apportionment be laid before the 
Legisl' of this country, their past Compliance with his Majesty's several 
Requisitions during the late expensive War, leaves no room to doubt 
they will do everything that can be reasonably expected of them." 

i 
After this letter of July 28th there is no record of the com- 
mittee till December 19th and 20th, at which time brief records 
refer to the action of the assembly on the proposed stamp taxes. 
In the meantime the assembly met October 30, 1764, and the com- 
mittee laid the resolutions of parliament and the correspondence 
with the agent before the burgesses. These with a communica- 
tion from a committee of the house of representatives of Massa- 
chusetts on the sugar bill were all referred to the committee of 
the whole house. On November 4th, the committee of the whole 
through Attorney General Peyton Randolph reported four resolu- 
tions 39 to the effect that they should present an address to the 
king, a memorial to the house of lords, a memorial to the house of 
commons, and that the committee of correspondence be directed to 
answer the letter from Massachusetts. The time to the 14th was 
used in discussing the address and memorials. A committee of 
eight, later nine, was appointed to draw up the memorials and 
remonstrance. Four members of this committee of burgesses 
were members of the committee of correspondence. 40 The work 



39 Va. Mag. of Hist, IX, 365-6. 

40 This committee was Mr. Attorney (Peyton Randolph), Rich. Hen. 
Lee, Landon Carter, Mr. Wythe, Edmund Pendleton, Benj. Harrison, Mr. 
Cary, Mr. Fleming, and later Mr. Bland. (Jour, of Burg. 1764, p. 38; 
Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, Appen. A., 447; Va. Mag. of Hist., IX, 
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of the committee of nine as finally adopted by the unanimous 
vote of council and burgesses was ordered to be sent by the com- 
mittee of correspondence to the agent with instructions for pre- 
senting it. The committee told Montague of the possibility of 
the house of commons refusing to receive the remonstrance. In 
that event he should have it, or at least the substance of it 
printed and distributed over the nation in order that the people 
of England might know the American position. 41 

There are no records of meetings of the committee from 
December, 1764, to September, 1765. The committee seems to 
have been inactive during that period, for at the meeting of 
September 14, 1765, a letter acknowledging the receipt of letters 
from November 19, 1764, to May 1, 1765, was ordered prepared. 
What reason there was for this inactivity we do not know. We 
do know there was~some controversy in the burgesses over the 
stamp act resolutions of Patrick Henry and that the old guard, 
to which the members of the committee mostly belonged met 
with temporary defeat at the hands of the younger members. 
This might have discouraged them. 42 It seems more likely, how- 



388.) Of these, Randolph, Carter, Wythe, and Bland were members of 
the committee of correspondence. There is no certainty as to how great 
a part the various members of the committee took in preparing these 
addresses and memorials. Thomas Jefferson says Peyton Randolph wrote 
the address. W. W. Henry in his Life of Patrick Henry, I, 61, says this 
address and the memorial were written by Rich. Hen. Lee. Wirt seems 
to think the Memorial to parliament was written by Pendleton or Bland. 
Jefferson says Wythe wrote the "Remonstrance" to the "Honorable the 
Knights, Citizens and Burgesses of Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled." Wythe's colleagues on the committee hesitated to accept his first 
draft "as wearing the aspect of treason and smoothed its features to its 
present form." Va. Mag. of Hist., IX, 368; Wirt's Life of P. Henry, 
Appendix A, 447-455. 

41 Va. Mag. of Hist., IX, 354-5. With the various resolutions of the 
com. of the whole, the address and memorials and the later resolutions 
of P. Henry, we have nothing further to do at this point because they 
were not a part of the work of the committee of correspondence. 

42 Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, 74-85 ; Henry may have antagonized 
the leaders by opposing their efforts to establish a public loan office, which 
Wirt supposes was to relieve Robinson, the treasurer, from his heavy 
loans to his friends. Henry defeated this measure & was in opposition 
to the old leaders on the Stamp act a little later. — Wirt, 69-72. 
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ever, they were waiting to see the outcome of the stamp act. 
But for the period from September, 1765, to November, 1769, we 
have no records; and such records as we have of 1769-70 are 
chiefly letters from Montague and the journals of the house of 
burgesses. 48 Considering the fact that this was the period of the 
"Declaratory Act," which said parliament had a right "to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever," of the Townsend revenue 
acts putting a tax on paints, paper, glass and tea and legalizing 
writs of assistance, of the "Farmers' Letters," of non-importation 
agreements in Virginia, of the Boston Massacre, etc., it seems 
hardly likely that the committee was entirely idle. It is fair 
to assume that the absence of records means not inactivity of the 
committee but rather that the records were lost or destroyed. 
True the letters of Montague 44 nowhere mention that he re- 
ceived letters or instructions from the committee; but since they 
are in the form of reports of the doings of the English govern- 
ment in so far as they relate to Virginia, there was little occasion 
to refer to any letters the committee might have written. 

The letters of 1769-70 inform the committee that though the 
king's speech was somewhat harsh toward America, and was ob- 
jected to by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chatham and Lord Shel- 
bourne on that score, yet it was probable the objectionable taxes 
would be repealed and others would not be laid. Montague and 
the other agents persuaded some of the merchants of Bristol and 
London to ask for repeal because the non-importation agreements 
of the Americans was hurting trade. 45 During that same year 
(1770) there was an effort to take from Virginia a large tract 
of land in the northwest. This was the renewal of a scheme pro- 
posed in 1763, and the controversy lasted for some years longer. 
Montague opposed this grant with vigor and his letters have 
many references to the subject, as have the records of the house 
of burgesses of that time. 46 The letter of the committee to the 



43 Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 157-169, 225-242, 353-364. 

44 Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 157-169. 
* 5 Ibid., 164, 165-6. 

46 Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 159-63, 164, 225, 227, 232, 233, 234-40, 353, 
etc. 
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agent, dated July 5, 1770, 4T Enclosed a long argument to refute 
the argument presented by the Indian agent for establishing a 
line of separation between Virginia and the southern Indians, 
which if established would have deprived Virginia of much 
territory. 

From the date of this letter July 5, 1770, both the committee 
and the agent, Montague, drop out of the records. When and 
how the committee came to an end is not known. It is certain, 
however, that when the better known committee of correspon- 
dence was organized in March, 1773, only four, perhaps the 
more radical members, of the old committee were given places on 
it. 48 Thomas Jefferson gives an account of the origin of the 
committee, and says the old and leading members of the house 
were not thought "up to the point of forwardness and zeal which 
the time required. 49 Seven new men were put on with the four 
from the old committee, which of course gave the new men 
entire control. This shows that a new set of leaders, young, 
vigorous and determined, had decided to set aside the conserva- 
tive and very loyal old time leaders who doubtless had hesitated 
to make such radical opposition to the obnoxious measures of 
the English government. 

It seems fair to conclude that the old committee of cor- 
respondence had continued in existence with more or less regu- 
lar meetings from 1759 to July, 1770; that after that, if it was 
not disbanded it ceased to be a real factor in the Virginia gov- 
ernment; that the committee proposed by Richard Henry Lee 
and appointed March 12, 1773, was a new committee and not 
merely a revival of the old one. The new committee had its own 
correspondent in England, one John Norton, a merchant, and 



47 Va. Mag. of Hist., XII, 357-64. 

48 These four were Peyton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, Rich- 
ard Bland, and Dudley Digges. Some of the members of the old com- 
mittee were dead, others had retired from public life, but others who 
were members of the old committee were still in the house and were 
not put on the new committee. Besides no councilors were put on the 
new committee. 

49 Kennedy Journal of House of Burg. 1773-1776, XI, also much the 
same, XII. 
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has no record of communication with Montague. 50 The existence 
of the old committee may have suggested the new committee, 
whose work, while in some respects similar to that of the old, 
was yet quite different in ultimate purpose; but it may have had 
nothing directly to do with the origin of the new committee. 

In summing up it may be said first, that the committee of 
correspondence of 1759-70 grew out of the recognition by the 
colonists that it was necessary for the assembly as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, to come into closer and more direct 
relations with the home government, and to accomplish this pur- 
pose it was necessary for the assembly, especially the house of 
burgesses to have first an agent in England, and second a com- 
mittee to correspond with and instruct the agent, because in no 
other way could the Virginians be assured that the facts and 
motives of legislation, and other Virginia interests, would be put 
clearly before the English authorities, so they might not act in 
ignorance of the colonial interests. The efforts to make clear 
these facts and motives is illustrated by the work of the com- 
mittee explaining the colonial attitude on paper money, debt 
paying and other subjects of legislative acts ; by the statement of 
the principles of the constitution involved in law making, and in 
other ways. 

Second, that by this committee was made the first official 
recognition of a difference of interest between English merchants 
and Virginia colonists, and that in this respect it did much to 
remove the confusion always present in the relations of colony 
and mother country and to clearly define the issues which were 
finally to wreck the American empire of Great Britain. 

Third, that this committee while always loyal, was neverthe- 
less the organized centre of opposition to any unjust policy of 
the home government, and in connection with the Stamp act 
showed it could speak with vigor. The committee of correspon- 
dence of 1759 to 1770 was one of the most important facts of 
Virginia history during the latter half of eighteenth century. 



60 Kennedy Jour, of H. of Burg. 1773-1776, 41. 



